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ABSTRACT 

The long-term effects of employment during high 
school were analyzed by using National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
data on 1,067 students who were initially interviewed in 1979 and who 
remained in the survey sample through 1991, Hours worked by 
respondents during the week prior to the survey date in their 
sophomore, junior, and senior years of high school were analyzed in 
relation to employment consequences 6 - 9 years after their scheduled 
data of graduation, A regression analysis was performed that 
controlled for standard demographic variables and potentially 
important characteristics (including respondent's school attitudes, 
smoking/drug use, religion, and family’s ethnic/educat i onal / income 
characteris tics) , No harmful effects of employment during high school 
were discovered; rather, students employed during their senior year 
earned 20% more annually and 10% higher hourly wages 6 _ 9 years after 
high school graduation than did students not employed during high 
school. The favorable effects of low to moderate amounts of 
employment in the senior year persisted after controlling for a 
comprehensive set of background characteristics. Although the 
analysis does point to a negative relationship between senior year 
employment and educational attainment, the predicted effect is 
extremely small — working 20 hours per week was associated with a 
reduction in schooling of less than 2 months, (Fourteen tables and 43 
references are included. Appended are three tables detailing sample 
charac ter i s t i cs and regression estimates,) (MN) 
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The National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) program supports many studies designed 
to increase understanding of the labor market and methods of data collection. The Dis- 
cussion Papers series incorporates some of the research coming out of the program. 
Many of the papers in this series have been delivered as final reports commissioned as 
part of an extramural grant program, under which grants are awarded through a 
competitive process. The series is intended to circulate the findings to interested readers 
within and outside the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Persons interested in obtaining a copy of any Discussion Paper , other NLS reports, or 
general information about the NLS program and surveys should contact the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Office of Economic Research, Washington, DC 20212-0001 (202-606- 
7405). 

Material in this publication is in the public domain and, with appropriate credit, may 
be reproduced without permission. 



Opinions and conclusions expressed in this document are those of the author(s) 
and do not necessarily represent an official position of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
or the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Is High School Employment Consumption or Investment? 



1. Introduction 

During the middle 1970s, a number of prestigious commissions convened to study the 
problems of adolescents (e.g. President's Science Advisory Committee, 1974; National 
Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education, 1973; National Panel on High Schools and 
Adolescent Education, 1975) reached the common conclusion that additional early work 
experience would foster the development of personal responsibility, smooth the transition from 
youth to adulthood, and improve educational performance and occupational attainment. Shortly 
thereafter, a number of federal initiatives (e.g. the Career Education Incentive Act of 1977) were 
passed with the goal of increasing the employment experience of youths. 

These recommendations were made in the absence of any hard empirical evidence that 
increased job-holding causes or even is correlated with favorable outcomes. Economic theory 
also fails to provide unambiguous predictions concerning the efficacy of youth employment. For 
example, the human capital model identifies both potential benefits and costs of working. On 
the one hand, time devoted to jobs could detract from potentially more productive educational 
investments. On the other, the employment might provide skills and knowledge which increase 
future productivity and complement in-class learning. 1 Early work experience could also speed 
the process by which youths obtain positions where there is a good match between job 
requirements and worker qualifications. 2 



Similarly, sociologists have suggested zero-sum models whereby employment is a 
diversion from academic pursuits and developmental models where work experiences further 
the total development of individuals. 

Topel & Ward (1992) provide evidence of frequent job changing for inexperienced workers 
and argue that this is an important source of wage and productivity increases. 
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Given these ambiguities, it is not surprising that a partial reappraisal of the benefits and 
costs of student employment occurred during the 1980s. The seminal research of Greenberger 
& Steinberg and their co-authors (Greenberger & Steinberg, 1980; Greenberger et. al. 1982; 
Steinberg et. al. 1982a, 1982b) indicated mixed and generally negative outcomes, leading them 
to conclude that "working is more likely to interfere with than enhance schooling, promotes 
pseudomaturity rather than maturity; is associated in certain circumstances with higher, not 
lower, rates of delinquency and drug and alcohol use; and fosters cynical rather than respectful 
attitudes toward work" (Greenberger & Steinberg, 1986: p. 235). These concerns are even 
more salient in light of recent evidence suggesting that youths take jobs to finance short-term 
consumption, rather than to enhance human capital investments. 3 They also have provided a 
justification for recent efforts to strengthen enforcement of the child labor provisions in the Fair 

Labor Standards Act. 4 

It is important to better understand the effects of high school work experience. Rates of 
employment by in-school youths are at historically high levels. If this job-holding has the 
negative effects sometimes attributed to it and, in particular, if it reduces educational attainment 
and academic performance, the increased work propensities could explain a portion of the 
wage stagnation observed over the last two decades, especially among young workers without 
college educations. Conversely, if early labor market experience has favorable impacts on 
future economic outcomes, the relatively low employment rates of nonwhite youths could 

contribute to racial earnings gaps observed later in life. 

Previous research suffers from two fundamental shortcomings which make it difficult to 
determine the net benefits or costs of job-holding by students. First, most studies treat youth 

3 For example, 69% of working high school seniors, surveyed in 1982 by the High School 
and Beyond Survey, report spending some of their earnings for car expenses, 97% to buy 
things", but just 44% towards saving for college (Yeatts, 1994). 

4 See Brooks (1991) for a description of these efforts. 
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employment as an exogenous variable, ignoring the selection process determining which 
students work and, conditional upon doing so, how many hours they are employed. Indeed, 
much of the prior investigation has used unrepresentative samples and held constant few, if 
any, individual characteristics. Second, analysts have focused upon educational achievement 
and employment outcomes shortly after the completion of high school but have obtained little 
information on long-run labor market success. 

Using data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY), this paper improves 
in both areas. Several strategies are used to account for difficult to observe differences 
between workers and nonworkers. These entail controlling for an unusually comprehensive set 
of background characteristics, examining whether reduced form estimates are biased by the 
potential endogeneity of high school employment, and testing the robustness of key results to 
changes in samples and specifications. The dependent variables are employment 
consequences 6 to 9 years after the scheduled date of high school graduation, thus providing 
the best available information on long-term effects of the student job-holding. In addition, this 
study examines a wider variety of economic outcomes and utilizes better information on high 
school employment status than has previously been available. The investigation focuses upon 
the number of hours worked by high school students. Examining the role of job characteristics 

or of employment by college students is beyond the scope of this analysis and is reserved for 
future study. 5 

No evidence is uncovered of detrimental effects of low to moderate amounts of student 
employment. To the contrary, job-holding in the senior year is associated with substantially 
elevated future economic attainment, whether the latter is measured by earnings, wages, 
occupational status, or the receipt of fringe benefits. These results are robust across a variety 

See Greenberger & Steinberg (1986), Greenberger et. al. (1982) Stern & Nakata (1989), 
and Stern et. al. (1990) for discussion of differences in job characteristics. 



